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created the universe? What was the process? What orders the universe, 
sustains it and preserves it in its multifarious activities?" So far as the 
author's general background is concerned the reader cannot escape serious 
misgivings when he finds that "Hedonistic philosophers", though given 
a "qualified approval" are criticized for "their inordinate claims that all 
men act always from none but selfish motives" (p. 41). 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 

Les Mmtres de la Pensee Frangaise. Par Paul Gaultier. Paris, Payot 

& Cie, 1921. — pp. 271. 

The four ' Maitres ' are : Paul Hervieu, fimile Boutroux, Henri Bergson, 
Maurice Barres. 

The first and last belong rather to literary criticism than to philosophy. 
And yet they are far from uninteresting to philosophy : Hervieu as a firm 
believer in the Aristotelian theory of purgation of passion by means of 
a fatalistic drama; and Barres, because the theory of egotism in his early 
works has been very pertinently related with Max Stirner's Der Einsige 
und sein Eigentum — with the difference that the keenness, subtlety, and 
gracefulness of Barres make his volumes much more enjoyable reading. 

The writer desires to discuss here only the chapters on Boutroux and 
Bergson—" B and B " as they are called by their opponents in French phi- 
losophy. 

The essay on fimile Boutroux (pp. 49-95) is as satisfactory and ob- 
jective a statement of the eminent Frenchman's philosophy as is possible 
to offer. If the doctrines of B. fail to give satisfaction it is not Mr. 
Gaultier's fault. Of course— and this is often the usefulness of such 
essays — when the doctrines of some thinker are formulated by another, 
the original thinker is not there, consciously or unconsciously to cover up 
the dangerous spots and the weaker points by skilful language, or by lead- 
ing the reader's attention off; but certainly Mr. Gaultier's intention was 
to do full justice to B. Yet on every page this fact stands out clearly, 
viz., that, after all, B.'s whole work is of a negative character; it is a 
reaction against the philosophical dogmatism of scientists. This is further 
made clear by the leanings of B. towards religious and mystic theories. 
" En fait, ce qui interesse M. Boutroux chez les mystiques n'est autre que 
l'approfondissement de leur conscience, grace a quoi ils ont la certitude de 
descendre dans leur for interieur jusqu'au point ou, a les ecouter, ils 
touchent Dieu. Ils enseignerent, a tout le moins, a M. Boutroux qu'il y a 
bien plus de choses au coeur de chacun de nous que n'en soupgonnent les 
philosophes" (p. 81). Was not, moreover, B.'s first book called La Con- 
ting ence des lois de la nature? 

If one should object that in speaking thus the author just misses the 
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point because B. wants to bring out the positive elements which are beyond 
the contingencies of natural laws, and wants to introduce notions of imme- 
diate or metaphysical activities into the world, the reviewer begs to remark 
that these positive elements fail to appear, not only in Mr. Gaultier's sum- 
mary but in B.'s books as well. There are allusions enough to these ele- 
ments, but never anything concrete about them. Take page 87 : " Au dog- 
matisme absolu des savants, qui leur donnait l'assurance de la verite fon- 
ciere, a succede un dogmatisme relatif, qui n'est pas moins exclusif, parce 
que, s'il avoue l'inconnu, c'est pour le qualifier de provisoire. Afin d'abattre 
cette superbe et, du meme coup, de demontrer son dire, M. Boufroux, — 
comme il en a deja use dans le debat de la science et de la philosophic — 
s'autorise de ce que la connaissance scientifique n'est ni le tout, ni l'essen- 
tiel de la raison humaine, pour declarer qu'il y a des questions qu'elle ne 
saurait trancher, des barrieres qu'elle ne saurait franchir." This leads to 
the door of the "beyond the natural laws", and to the doors of religious 
phenomena, but not inside the door. B. speaks of "autres postulats que 
ceux qui president a la recherche scientifique", or of " foi en un devoir". 
But he does not even try to grasp these things, for he finds that' they flee 
as we approach; they are "un ideal qui s'eleve au fur et a mesure que 
nous en approchons." Elsewhere he speaks of " une vie plus riche et plus 
prof onde, par la croyance en Dieu qu'elle implique " (pp. 88-89) . At best 
we come to this : " la raison refuse de mettre a l'origine le hasard " (p. 
89), suggesting a first cause not different from that suggested repeatedly 
by theologians and thinkers like Rousseau. The importance of B. is his- 
toric rather than theoretical; namely, he voiced this useful warning to 
scientists (that they had not the whole truth) at a time when this warn- 
ing was particularly necessary. But if the scientists had replaced the 
"hasard" by natural laws, B. replaces natural laws by nothing; for, his 
'Dieu = X'. 

Certainly B.'s attempt to distinguish between different means of knowl- 
edge (raison, entendement, intuition, etc.) leads nowhere. If he claims the 
existence of a means of knowing which would be independent of under- 
standing, then, by definition, things perceived in that way lie outside the pale 
of philosophy. But to speak of a faculty of the human mind " alliant 1' esprit 
de finesse a l'esprit de geometrie" — if it means anything but accurate know- 
ing and thinking, is just words. B. gives his whole case away when he 
states that philosophy is "oeuvre de sentiment autant que d'intelligence " 
(p. 74), and must develop action. This leads either to poetry, or to prag- 
matism — neither of them being philosophy, if philosophy means intelligence 
of the truth of things. At one time B. went as far as to assimilate phi- 
losophy to art, giving it a creative function ; this means that philosophy is 
nothing more than ethics; B. sees in it a way to satisfy ;our need " de de- 
velopper cette faculte d'initiative et de creation qui se sent a l'etroit dans 
le reel et le necessaire" (p. 74). 
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And these words show that Boutroux is after all only an introduction 
to Bergson. Although much more veiled and subtle, and cautious, Berg- 
son leads the reader to the same goal as Boutroux. And if Gaultier can 
write " un nom entre tous celebre, un nom dont l'Ancien et le Nouveau- 
Monde retentissent, qui accapare l'attention de 1' elite pensante" (p. 96), 
it is a case of the disciple having outdone the master, or at least the last 
comer having achieved more success than the first comer. 

Bergson was more bold, too. Gaultier claims for Bergson having " entr£ 
en communion avec la realite " (p. 97) and " assis. la metaphysique et la 
science meme en partie, sur l'absolu". It would be difficult to grant that 
Bergson has done anything of the sort; but one may well grant that he 
has shown more penetration of the extreme complexity of psychical phe- 
nemona : — so complex, so subtle, so delicate are these, that they baffle hu- 
man understanding (he is careful not to say 'pure' understanding). But 
for Bergson as well as for Boutroux, Gaultier with all his art cannot 
convert us to such views. Read this perfectly faithful account of Berg- 
son's argument; "Ainsi quand, a l'heure marquee, un sujet execute, pen- 
dant la veille, une suggestion recue en etat d'hypnose, il donne de son acte 
des explications qu'en realite son acte suscite. Ne nous surprenons-nous 
pas parfois nous-memes, a. deliberer encore, alors qu'au fond notre reso- 
lution est deja prise?" (p. 103). What more can one infer from this 
proposition except, (1) that you may give yourself false accounts of the 
causes of inaction ; (2) that after you have decided, you still may wonder 
whether you acted rightly or wrongly? But never does this prove that you 
acted freely. 

The suggestion elsewhere that the "perception pure" is " instantanee, 
et par consequent, vierge de memoire " (meaning not affected by memory 
in its dealings) is irrelevant. One is surprised at such an argument, es- 
pecially as B. denies the right to deal with time according to traditional 
notions. Why should the quickness have anything to do with being meta- 
physical or not? And if you suggest comparison with the "point geomet- 
rique ", you render things worse, since it is clearly understood that this 
is a purely theoretical notion (not metaphysical, please!) with no actual 
existence. Elsewhere we have the idea of " indetermination " reduced by 
B. simply to great complexity: " L'encephale de l'homme est une maniere 
de bureau telegraphique . . . ou la multitude des fils qui s'entrecroisent 
permet une infinite de communications " (pp. 123-124) . That is not so at 
all ; the number of wires is never infinite but finite ; from a finite number 
of wires we can get only a finite number of possibilities, — prodigious in 
number, still not infinite ; and therefore the theory of determinism remains 
the only conceivable. We say ' conceivable ', not necessarily ' true ', for we 
may not be able to conceive truth; but it is Bergson who introduces the 
comparison, and his comparison leads not to where he claims. 
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The vocabulary of Bergson ought to be enough to put people on their 
guard. Of course Bergson's method consists in "avoir recours a des 
metaphores, qui, a l'aide d'images diversifiees a dessein, suggerent, plus 
qu'elles n'expriment, ce qu'il a send" (p. 190). But that will not do: 
either his notions are conceivable by philosophical means, or they are not. 
If they are not, well and good, let us stop at Spencer's ' Unknowable ' ; if 
they are, let us deal with them directly, not with similes. What will you 
do with definitions like this: "L'intuition metaphysique est analogue a ce 
choc que ceux qui ont le gout de l'art ressentent en face d'un chef- 
d'oeuvre" (p. 185)? How often expressions like " comme si", or "en 
quelque sorte " come up in Bergson or in Bergsonites ! Now, philosophy 
cannot be termed into poetry. If one agrees to reason on comparisons, 
like the " encephale " = " bureau t616graphique " (p. 123), one does not 
see how one could refuse to call philosophy the allegorism of the Roman 
de la Rose, in which Love is represented as a rose, the approach of which 
is rendered difficult by Jealousy, Danger, Slander, etc., but is helped along 
by Welcome, Courtesy, etc. 

Of course the great achievement of Bergson in the matter of conscience 
and free will is his theory of space and time. But really one fails to see 
the reason for making the distinction he suggests: why should I' esprit 
grasp space and not time, or conscience grasp time and not grasp space? 
Why is it not the other way? Or why does not conscience grasp both (as 
Kant had it) and V esprit both? How is it that Bergson reproaches phi- 
losophers for breaking the unity of philosophy by allowing arguments based 
on intellectual perception, when he splits our mental being into esprit 
and conscience. When thinkers spoke of ' conscience ' and ' inconscience ' 
there was at least some common term between the two notions (as indi- 
cated by the very words), only, one being analytic, the other synthetic. 
But why make it synthetic in time and analytic in duration, one does not 
see — except that one may thus save free-will. 

The more Bergson proceeds in his work of metaphysical speculation the 
less he can give satisfaction. Says Gaultier : " il demontre, de facon singu- 
lierement probante, que ni le mdcanisme, ni la finalite ne rendent compte de 
la vie dans 1'individu ou dans l'espece, voire dans l'univers " (p. 152) ; and 
just below, " De meme qu'un portrait, qui, une fois acheve, s'explique par 
la physionomie du modele, par le talent du peintre et par les couleurs de la 
palette, n'aurait pu etre predit par personne, pas meme par l'artiste, chaque 
moment de notre existence est inedit La vie est cr6ation ininterrompue " 
(p. 152). Again, Gaultier's statement seems to do full justice to B. But 
then, what about the statement? Can anybody expect us to go from this 
statement: "the origin of the portrait is a mystery to us", to this other: 
" the origin of the portrait is not due to the action of cause and effect " ; 
or, to use Bergson's own words — for he could accuse us of being the vie- 
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tims of a stale .philosophical vocabulary— : because the origin is a mystery, 
is this a proof that in the portrait there -is ' creation '? B. can claim only 
that we have not gotten at the 'cause' but not that such is not existing. 

Still, once B. gets to 'la vie', then, like the aeroplane which has diffi- 
culty to rise at first, but once off the ground flies splendidly, B. becomes 
magnificent and fascinating (pp. 155 ff.). Nothing could give more the 
impression of being philosophy, without being really that — if by philos- 
ophy one means like Descartes " les choses que nous concevons fort claire- 
ment et fort distinctement ". We listen once more with delight to the 
song of nature with its .endless resources, with its stages of progress from 
mere organization to instinct, then to life and then to consciousness which 
" souleve le fardeau de la matiere, qui s'appesantit sur elle comme une 
chape de plomb et ne tend a rien moins qu'a Tetouffer en brisant son 61an" 
(p. 162). Everything ends in a fine poem "of beautiful and subtle images — 
and images of a creation not "accomplie une fois pour toutes et, en 
quelque sorte, intemporelle " but " d'un incessant devenir createur" (p. 
168). As Gaultier expresses it, " A proprement parler, dans la philosophie 
bergsonienne il n'y a pas de choses, il n'y a que de Taction: de Faction 
qui, se faisant, s'exprime, a travers de Taction qui se defait, en formes 
imprevues, le tout jailli d'un centre d'ou les mondes s'elanceraient comme 
les fusees d'un immense bouquet" (p. 170). 

Gaultier endeavors to shield B. when he says: "les critiques oublient 
que, si mystique que Ton soit, on ne peut jamais s'exprimer qu'avec des 
idees et' des mots" (p. 173). But exactly; if one is consistent one ought 
to stop trying to express oneself since one can do it only by such inade- 
quate means. 

Gaultier gives one this impression which is typical of so many Bergson- 
ites when they allow themselves to be caught in those subtle spider-webs 
made of invisible threads. They are caught without knowing it but 
caught irremediably. Is it not well known that ropes made of spider 
threads are stronger than steel? 

Albert Schujz. 

Smith College. 

Common Sense and the Rudiments of Philosophy. By Charles G. 

Hooper. London, Watte and Co. Second Edition. 19a).— pp. viii, 130. 

This is a well-written little book. It aims to expound the nature of com- 
mon-sense and to develop its philosophical implications. These the -author 
approves. He defines common-sense not by a set of 'intuitions ', but as 
a fart of the whole conscious process and complex of personality which 
tacitly infers the existence of self and surrounding objects conceived as 
Bmgular, concrete and fundamentally material ratifies, and which also 
tacitly infers so much of the natur* of things and persons coming within 



